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Religion and Agriculture 


It is not yet apparent to any large Protestant group that reli- 
gious life is closely identified with and may be strongly influ- 
enced by agricultural policy. Perhaps the pressure of events 
will force the individualistic church membership to be aware 
of the mutual dependence of all people—rural and urban... . 
§ The church, as a nationwide and worldwide fellowship, must 
sense the consequences for all people of any policy. Matters 
of agricultural policy “are inseparably related to the basic mate- 
rial resources of man’s life and the physical and social condi- 
tions under which abundant life may be achieved.” § Not all 
church people can be expected to take interest in this concern, 
in spite of its universal importance. It is reasonable to expect, 
however, that, in areas depending for their livelihood on agricul- 
tural pursuits where church members are farmers, the churches 
will recognize the issue as an integral part of their religious life. 
§ One of our difficulties heretofore has been the lack of avail- 
able material on the religious significance of agricultural prob- 
lems. Many church people are reasonably well informed about 
rural life in ancient Palestine. But they have not transferred 
their religious concern to rural life in the United States. The 
interest in the theological aspects of agricultural life may not 
yet have reached high tide, but it represents a heartening trend. 


—VICTOR OBENHAUS in The Responsible Christian, 
just published by the University of Chicago Press. 











Letters to the Editors 





Friendly Pastoral Call Leaves its Mark 





Minister's Smoking Is 
Like Mud on His Shoes 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The minister visited us, this afternoon. 
After he left, we had to air out the house! 
He smokes. He smoked only one ciga- 
rette while he was here, but none of us 
smoke, nor does any member of our fam- 
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ilies. Consequently, we are rather sensi- 
tive to the odor, and having the house 
smell like an ash-tray is unpleasant to us. 
If he wishes to smoke, I have no objec- 
tion; I certainly do not feel that it is a 
moral issue, but I wish smokers would 
bear in mind the fact that they “track 
up” the houses of their non-smoking 
friends, just as certainly as if they 
brought in mud on their shoes. 
Non-SMOKER. 


Miami Beach: No Segregation 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

You do not have to practice racial seg- 
regation on Miami Beach for a conven- 
tion (OvuTLOoK editorial, Oct. 28). 

The United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO held their annual district con- 
ference there this year and all our dele- 
gates, regardless of race, creed or color, 
met together, ate together and had rooms 
in the same hotel. 

JoHN G. RAMSAY, 

International Representative 

Community Relations, 
United Steelworkers of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Services Abroad 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Many pastors are asking, “Are there 
Christian Centers for servicemen in places 
like Japan, Formosa, and Thailand? How 
ean I help establish wholesome contacts 
and Christian fellowship for our congre- 
gation’s young men who serve abroad with 
the Armed Forces?” 

The church has a program of ministry 
to service personnel overseas. The Presby- 
terian share in its support is provided by 
the servicemen’s offering taken in many 
churches each autumn, mostly recently on 
October 28, 1957. 

A list of centers and their directors fol- 
lows: 

HONG KONG — Servicemen’s Guides 

Fenwick Pier 
Canon Donald C. Means, 40 Gloucester 
Rd., Hong Kong 
FORMOSA—Hospitality House 
Mrs. Alexander N. MacLeod, 8 Lane 
20, North Chung-Shan Rd. 
Sec. 11, Taipei, Taiwan, China 

GERMANY—American Church of Berlin 

Dr. Arthur Siebens, Parish House, 80 
Gary-Strasse, Berlin-Dahlen, Ger- 
many 

FRANCE—American Church of Paris 

Dr. Clayton E. Williams, 65 Quai 
D’Orsay, Paris 
PORTUGAL—Dr. Michael Testa, c/o 
The Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary, 

Chalet Louise, Rue dom Vasco dai 
Camara, Carcavelos, Portgual 
JAPAN—Christian Fellowship Center, 
Donald Sears, 11/815 Takahara, 

Iruma-Gun, 
Musashi Machi, Saitama Ken, Japan 
(Centers also in Fuchu, Tachikawa, 
and Kobe, at Union Church) 
THAILAND—Fourth Thai Church, 
Bangkok 
Horace Ryburn 
138 Sathorn Rd., Bangkok, Thailand 


KOREA—Dr. Edward Adams, c/o Korea 
Mission, Box 256, Kwangwhamoon 
Post Office, Seoul, Korea 
JoHN C. CorBrn, Secretary. 
Division of Interpretion and Support 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York. 


Schedule 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The 1958 schedule for Town and Coun- 
try Pastors’ Institutes is as follows: 

LOUISVILLE SEMINARY—January 20- 
24—Cooperating with Lecture Week at the 
seminary. Section for town and country 
pastors, led by A. E. Dimmock, Ralph J. 
Ramsey and others. 


UNION SEMINARY—February 3-6, 
Methodist-Presbyterian again. Among the 
leaders will be Richard O. Comfort, Elmer 
A. Leslie, and Edward K. Ziegler. 

ARKANSAS-MISSOURI-OKLAHO MA 
AREA—at Fayetteville, Arkansas, Febru- 
ary 11-14. Interdenominational, and in 
cooperation with the School of Agriculture 
at Arkansas University. 

AUSTIN SEMINARY—March 11-14. 
Presbyterian U.S. and U.S.A. for Texas 
and Louisiana. Leaders: Cecil Thompson, 
James Millard and others. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY—March 17-20, 
Leaders to be announced. : 

Scholarships providing room and meals 
are available to pastors serving our town 
and country churches. Invitations are be- 
ing mailed to all pastors nominated by 
their presbytery Executive Secretary or 
Chairman of Church Extension. But all 
pastors are welcome to attend. If you 
do not receive an invitation, just write me. 

JAMEs M. Carp, Secretary. 

341-B Ponce De Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


On Middle East 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Your October 21, page 3, article on 
Palestinian Arab refugees and the Middle 
East crisis is most timely. 

The NCC report recommended the 
“wider interpretation of the human prob- 
lems underlying the refugee problem.” 
Since Presbyterians have more _ invest- 
ment in Middle East Christian work than 
any other American Protestants, much 
material is available from missionary 
headquarters. In addition, I should like 
to recommend some fairly recent and 
thoroughly authoritative helpful reading 
on the subject. 

The newest and most fascinating is the 
picture book, “They Are Human Too,” 
subtitled “a photo-essay on the Palestine 
Arab Refugees,” by Swedish Lutheran 
cameraman Per-Olow Anderson. Chapter 
IV in Freda Utley’s “Will the Middle 
East Go West?” and Chapter 14 in Harry 
B. Ellis’s “Heritage of the Desert” give 
warmly personal background. 

For audio-visual fans with a limited 
budget, the fine 79-frame color filmstrip 
of photos and maps, “Exiles in the Holy 
Land” is available with script and 33 rpm 
record for only $3 from Church World 
Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

For readers with no budget, free mate- 
rials may be secured by writing to Miss 
Molly Flynn, UNRWA, United Nations, 
N.Y., to Dr. Izzat Tannous (brother-in- 
law of the refugee Arab Episcopal bishop 
of the Holy Land) at 801 Second Avenue, 
N.Y., and Dr. Fayez Sayegh (son of a 
Presbyterian refugee pastor) at 120 East 
56th Street, New York. 

L. HUMPHREY WALZ. 
Crown Point, Ind. 
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SOUTHERN Baptists in California 
have increased from 1,000 in 1940 to 
125,000 at the present time. .. . ON THE 
SunpAy before election day 750,000 cir- 
culars opposing legalized Bingo were 
distributed at services in more than 3,000 
Protestant churches by the New York 
State Council of Churches. This was 
part of a statewide effort to defeat a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
legalize Bingo on a local option basis for 
religious and fraternal groups. ... THE 
RoMAN CATHOLIc bishop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has predicted that Roman Cath- 
olics will number 70,000,000 in the 
United States in the next 40 years— 
double the present number. . . . Six 
DOWNTOWN Protestant churches in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., are offering free Sun- 
day bus service on a 20-week trial basis. 
The churches divide the $30 per Sunday 
charge. . . . FirTy-NINE of the Method- 
ist church’s 102 conferences in the 
United States have pledged to give a 
total of more than $24,000,000 during 
the next three years to the denomina- 
tion’s colleges and Wesley Foundations. 
... TWO YOUNG MISSIONARIES have ar- 
rived in Vancouver from Tokyo to work 
among Japanese who are members of the 
United Church of Canada. They are 
the first missionaries sent from Japan 
to Canada. . . . A stupy of the popular 
arts, including the comic strip, popular 
song, “soap opera,” film and advertising 
art will be undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Worship and the Arts of the 
National Council of Churches. .. . THE 
Emporia GazETTE (Kans.) ran the first 
liquor ads in its history on Nov. 1. The 
Ministerial Association promptly sent a 
committee to visit the paper with a 
formal protest. The ministers were told 
the action was “merely conforming to a 
modern advertising trend” and a better 
newspaper should result from increased 
revenues from liquor advertising. The 
ministers plan to discontinue their 
churches’ paid advertising and they are 
investigating “further action.” .. . IN 
PITTSBURGH, some 900 churches were 
asked (by the Council of Churches) to 
observe a day of prayer to end a three- 
week-old mass transportation strike. .. . 
In Sout Arrica, the Christian Coun- 
cil has issued a statement terming the 
recently-passed Native Laws Amendment 
Act ‘‘a grave infringement of the right 
of the churches to order their own af- 
fairs and of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual.” 


NEWS ROUND-UP__| Higher Education Program 


To Concentrate on Bequests 


Chief Presbyterian, U. S., effort in 
seeking financial resources for higher ed- 
ucation during the coming year will be 
in the form of a bequest program. A 
churchwide committee will be organized 
in Memphis, Tenn., November 29-30 for 
this program. Publicity connected with 
the movement describes it as “the first 
such committee organized by any denom- 
ination.” 

Thirty-three specialists in the fields of 
law, investment and insurance will com- 
pose the initial committee that will op- 
erate under sponsorship of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the Board 
of Christian Education, of which Hunter 
B. Blakely is secretary. 


Colleges and Seminaries 


The Memphis meeting is expected to 
project a public relations program for 
bequests for the 28 colleges and semi- 
naries of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. It will do this in collaboration 
with the Assembly’s own agency for ad- 
ministering trusts and bequests, the 
Presbyterian Foundation, Inc., and John 
R. Cunningham, director of the Foun- 
dation, will be in the meeting. 

The laymen invited to become mem- 
bers of the committee have had three 
areas of service outlined to them: 

1. To prepare a program of advertising 
and public relations for bequests, to be 
carried out at the General Assembly level 
in church papers and by appropriate spe- 
cial literature. 

2. To prepare advice and suggested pro- 
grams for encouraging bequests, to be 
presented to the individual synods for 
initiation of synod bequest programs on 
behalf of the educational institutions re- 
lated to the synod. 


3. And to develop advice and suggested 
programs for individual colleges and sem- 
inaries. 


The committee will not solicit, hold 
or dispense funds, but it will serve in 
an advisory capacity in the total promo- 
tional program. 


Committee Is Named 


Members of the committee from the 
different synods who are expected to at- 
tend the Memphis meeting are as fol- 
lows: 


ALABAMA: TT. M. Reinhart, Mobile; C. 
W. Wilmore, Birmingham. 

APPALACHIA: Robert L. Maclellan, Chat- 
tanooga; Herbert H. McCampbell, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

ARKANSAS: W. W. Campbell, Forrest 
City; J. Gaston Williamson, Little Rock. 

Fiorina: Samuel H. Mann, St. Peters- 
burg; Allen Morris, Miami. 

Grorc1aA: Herbert Hughes, Columbus; 
William S. Woods, Atlanta. 

Kentucky: J. McFerran Barr, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Don B. Campbell, Lebanon, Ky. 

LovIsIANA: Robert F. Kennon, Baton 
Rouge; Ashton Phelps, New Orleans. 

Mississipp1: Leroy B. Allen, Leland; 
Rex I. Brown, Jackson. 

Missourr: J. Ford Foster, Kansas City; 
John Raeburn Green, St. Louis. 

NortH CAROLINA: Royall R. Brown, 
Winston-Salem; George Crouch, Char- 
lotte; Charles G. Rose, Jr., Fayetteville. 

OKLAHOMA: Howard Tumilty, Oklahoma 
City. 

SouTH CAROLINA: D. W. Robinson, Co- 
lumbia; Jas. H. Woodside, Greenville. 

TENNESSEE: Edward LeMaster, Mem- 
phis; T. H. Mitchell, Nashville. 

Texas: Tom Sealy, Midland; Gordon 
Simpson, Dallas; Paul Strong, Houston. 

VireintaA: Royal E. Cabell, Jr., Rich- 
mond; Robert R. MacMillan, Norfolk. 

West Vircinra: Bert H. Early, Hun- 
tington, W. Va.; George Ward, Charleston. 


NEW YORK VOTERS ALLOW BINGO 
UNDER CHARITABLE AUSPICES 


Efforts in New York state to defeat 
legalized Bingo were not good enough. 
A constitutional amendment allowing 
religious, fraternal and charitable or- 
ganizations to conduct Bingo games was 
approved by the voters. The vote: 
1,683,044 to 1,080,591, with the upstate 
vote not quite complete. 

After January 1 New York will be- 
come the ninth state to approve Bingo 
when operated under certain conditions 
and for worthy causes. The amendment 
permits cities, towns and villages to hold 


referenda to determine whether Bingo 
should be permitted within their boun- 
daries. 

On the eve of the 1954 election what 
was expected to be a hot issue was re- 
moved when both the Republican and 
Democratic parties pledged themselves 
to work for the constitutional amend- 
ment which has now been approved. 


Presbyterian Actions 


Alfred B. Bauer, Watertown, N. Y., 
pastor, wrote recently to Monday Morn- 








ing, Presbyterian, USA, publication, de- 
scribing what was happening in some 
congregations. A mother and daughter 
from his congregation were at a Bingo 
game. The white-haired mother was 
heard to say, “I suppose that I may be 
put out of the church because I am play- 
ing Bingo, but I am going to play it no 
matter what happens.” 

He told of an inactive elder, now a 
trustee, who operates a weekly Bingo 
game for a local fraternal organization. 
This takes him away from church en- 
gagements on Bingo nights, but he has 
never admitted the real reason for his 
absence to the pastor. He has said what 
he thinks about the church sounding off 
on a question of Bingo, however: 

“The church has no right to mention 
Bingo and the evils thereof in the Sun- 
day morning service. There are many 
things worse than Bingo going on in the 
church today. I will not attend church 
any longer until the issue is settled and 
then I will see what happens. I can see 
no harm in Bingo played in the church 
and I feel that it should be played there 
to raise money.” 

Mr. Bauer tells of a mother who re- 
duced her daughter’s wedding expenses 
at every possible point who regularly 
attends Bingo games on Saturday nights. 
She is the sole support of an invalid 
husband and is in poor health herself. 

Despite pressures which were on them, 
he said, the session of Hope Church 
voted unanimously to observe the day 
set to oppose the Bingo amendment, and 
it also adopted a resolution opposing the 
step and authorized it to be printed in 
the parish paper, urging church mem- 
bers to vote against the amendment. 


Episcopalians Too 


Episcopal Bishop Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, of New York, said of the proposal: 


“If this proposition should pass, it will 
establish a false double standard in the 
definition of a crime. That is the worst 
kind of social legislation. The Episcopal 
church does not intend to permit itself 
to be set apart from the rest of the com- 
munity by this or any other legislation 
based on a purely legal definition as to 
what is a criminal act, and what is not 
a criminal act.” 

Other groups taking vigorous stands 
in opposition to the amendment included 
the State Council of Churches, the 
Y. M. C. A., the state Christian Youth 
Council, the New York Board of Rab- 
bis, and the state Grange. 

Paul W. Rishell, social relations ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, said the 
proposed legislation would “teach chil- 
dren that gambling is all right if it is 
done in the church, it will weaken chari- 
table and similar campaigns, and it will 
mean a foot in the door that will bring 
wide open gambling in a few years.” 

Rabbi Edward E. Klein, chairman of 
the Social Committee of the New York 
Board of Rabbis, spoke against the 
amendment, saying: 

“The raising of funds through Bingo 
games, even for worthwhile causes, is not 
consonant with the high standards of 
morality and dignity which the syna- 
gogue sets for the general community.” 

A large body of Lutherans was repre- 
sented in a strong resolution which op- 
posed the measure. 


Veterans and Catholics 

Most active supporters of the step were 
the veterans’ organizations. However, it 
was recognized that Roman Catholic 
support was an important factor in the 
whole movement towards this special leg- 
islation. Bingo games are frequently 
held in many Catholic churches and 
proceeds from these games are used to 





Darest thou give thanks?” 





Dare | Give Thanks? 
By PERCY R. HAYWARD 


“Soul of mine, give thanks” | said unto myself, 
“for food and shelter.” 

And this soul of mine answered from the depths— 
“‘In the camps of the refugees, 
Amid the tortured homes of Hungary, 
Amid the throngs of India and China, 

millions of thy human brothers lie down hungry 
and without shelter, this very night. 


So when gratitude for my home came to my lips, they were silent 
because my soul pointed to the homeless; 

When | was grateful for health, | saw the sick; for friends, 
the lonely; for beauty, those tethered in ugly places; 
for faith, those impelled by tragic lives to doubt. 

So, when by the miracle of a transformed spirit, | made the 
woes of other men my own, my heart sang, ‘Accept, O God, 
my humble and hearty thanks for the blessing of the 
unfinished work of they world.’ Amen. 


—From When We Pray, Association Press; lines 4, 5, 
and 6 altered by permissicn of the author of the poem. 








help defray the cost of parochial schools. 
In the recent campaign not a word was 
heard from any Roman Catholic spokes- 
man in regard to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

A group of Methodist laymen, in the 
Northern New York Lay Retreat, re- 
sponded unanimously and spontaneously 
to a statement by their conference lay 
leader in opposing the measure, saying, 
“Christian laymen will support their 
churches by giving, sacrificial giving if 
necessary, not by gambling.” 

DeWitt C. LeFevre, the leader, spoke 
to them, saying: 

“If an institution, be it fraternal or 
religious, is considered worthy, the gen- 
erous people of America will always give 
it the support it needs. If it cannot com- 
mand adequate financial support from its 
own members and must resort to outside 


means, something is wrong from with- 
in. . 


“T resent the implications made by 
some of our law makers in insinuating 
that laymen will not support these or- 
ganizations without the help of question- 
able devices, no matter how harmless 
they may seem. I recognize that there 
are many, many far greater sins than 
putting beans on a little card full of num- 
bers in the hopes of getting someone 
else’s money before he gets yours. But 
I do not believe the legal or moral char- 
acter of games of chance is changed by 
the mere device of making the profit from 
such activities available only to the or- 
ganizations which should stand for the 
best in life. ... 

“This implication is something that 
should be soundly resented by every fine 
member of every fine religious and fra- 
ternal group. They should resent the at- 
tempt to involve their churches and fra- 
ternal groups in gambling procedures. 

“As Christian laymen ‘ we are 
pledged to spread the spirit of the stew- 
ardship of giving for Christ and his 
church.” 


Reeves Calls Apartheid 
“Evil and Vicious” 


The Bishop of Johannesburg, Am- 
brose Reeves, told a diocesan synod that 
it was “flagrantly immoral” to maintain 
white supremacy in a racially mixed so- 
ciety. The cardinal error of apartheid is 
its failure to regard human beings as 
individuals, he said. “This concept of 
apartheid, whatever form it may take, is 
an evil and vicious thing against which 
the church has no alternative but to 
struggle.” (E.P.S., Geneva) 


Women’s Study 


More than 16,000 Presbyterian, USA, 
women are expected to meet this fall in 
about 3,300 separate groups throughout 
the nation. They are to consider prob- 
lems of major concern to Christians in 
today’s world under four major headings: 
(1) Personal and Family Life; (2) The 
Church, its Fellowship and Task; (3) 
The Community, Majoring on the U.S.A.; 
(4) The Community, Majoring on the 
International. 
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A Thanksgiving Day Meditation 


THANKSGIVING IN A TIME OF INSECURITY 


OU AND I have been brought up 

under a great delusion. We have 
been born into an artificial, technical 
world—a very remarkable world where 
Nature has been tamed, and made to 
supply us with an infinite variety of food 
and clothing and accommodation and 
means of travel. 

By a miracle of human cooperation the 
necessities and many of the luxuries of 
life have been put at our disposal. I 
come down to breakfast and pour myself 
a cup of coffee. There it is—quite sim- 
ple: but how does it come about? The 
coffee was bought in a shop, and the act 
of buying involves the use of money and 
therefore the whole financial system of 
modern man. But how did the coffee come 
to the shop? Through a complicated 
commercial system of supply, and by a 
system of transport over land and sea 
involving the cooperation of thousands 
of laborers, clerks, engineers, drivers, 
sailors, dockers, and others. 

And behind them lay the work of 
planters and pickers about whose life 
we know practically nothing. 

The moment I add cream to the coffee 
another vast system of human cooperation 
is involved, going back in the end to the 
birth of a calf in some part of the state. 
I stretch out my hand for a piece of 
bread—and another army of human in- 
genuity has been at work from the mo- 
ment that a farm laborer dropped some 
seed into the ground. That is how we 
live—every moment of the day drawing 
on the products of our technical civiliza- 
tion. 


Things Are “Laid On” 


And our delusion consist in this: that 
we imagine that this state of affairs is 
natural and permanent; that shops, and 
water-pipes, and electric lines, and 
plumbing and beds and carpets are our 
birthright. They may not have been in 
the beginning, but they are now, and ever 
shall be, world without end. We take 
for granted a world where everything 
is “laid on.”’ Food, clothing, education, 
health services, transport are now said 
to be ‘laid on’’—conveying the impres- 
sion of a society where everything comes 
through a tap. I remember remarking 
this modern expression first on joining 
the army, and the slight surprise I felt 
when a C.O. said to me: “Chaplain, 
we've got a service laid on for Sunday 
morning.” 

Even the worship of God apparently 
can be laid on, delivered through a 
pipe for our convenience. 

DR. READ is pastor of Madison Avenue 
church, New York. Before going there in 
1956 he was chaplain at the University of 


Edinburgh and chaplain in Scotland to Queen 
Elizabeth II. 
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By DAVID H. C. READ 


But this world where everything is 
laid on is not the real world at all. I 
am not despising for a moment the 
achievements of modern civilization. (A 
new kind of hypocrite is the man who 
composes a violent attack on modern in- 
ventions on his typewriter, and then 
drives in a car to deliver it on the radio. ) 
I simply want to emphasize that our 
modern way of life, our complicated tech- 
nical society has screened us from the 
basic truth of our precarious position 
on this planet and our utter dependence 
upon God. 


The Lord’s Mercies 


That is why I have taken a word from 
Jeremiah, a writer who lived in a more 
primitive society, who lived nearer to 
Nature and real human nature, and for 
whom little was laid on. “Jt is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, 
because his compassions fail not. They 
are new every morning: great is thy 
faithfulness.” 

You can’t help feeling as you read 
the Old Testament that the people who 
lived then were conscious in a way that 
we are not of the insecurity of our tenure 
on earth. Floods and earthquakes, fam- 
ine and pestilence seemed to be always 
just round the corner, and time and again 
they looked at one another in relief and 
awe saying: “It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed.” 

It was the same in the earlier days of 
the church. Men and women lived in the 
shadow of “the terror by night, the ar- 
row that flieth by day, the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.” Again and 
again this sense of danger is reflected in 
their prayers. “Good Lord deliver us” 
is the theme. “Protect us’; “Help us”; 
“Save us.” If you read the prayers and 
sermons of our forefathers at the time of 
the Reformation you will find that they 
too had the sense of walking on thin ice, 
dependent from day to day, from hour 
to hour on the sustaining hand of God. 

The present sense of insecurity which 
haunts ordinary people is not a new 
burden laid specially on this genera- 
tion. 

The only thing new about it is that 
it is based on a new and horrible power 
now within man’s grasp—the power to 
lay civilization in ruins more speedily 
and totally than ever could be dreamed 
of before. But Christian people ought 
not to be overwhelmed by this new feel- 
ing of insecurity. We should have known 
it before—known that men and women at 
all times are vulnerable beings, exposed 
to all kinds of dangers, and preserved 


only by the providence and mercy of 
God. “It is of his mercy that we are 
not consumed.” Perhaps the new fear 
that lies upon mankind is God’s way of 
awaking us from the delusion that our 
modern civilization is the secure founda- 
tion, the rock on which we can rest our 
hopes. 


Sense of Dependence 


We need to recover that sense of utter 
dependence upon God which we find in 
every book of the Bible, and in the lives 
of all great Christians. We have to learn 
to rely finally on nothing but God, and 
his mercy. And that’s not easy. For 
we've got into the habit as a nation of 
thinking that reliance upon God is a kind 
of last resort. When we are called to a 
national day of prayer a kind of shud- 
der goes through us as if things must 
have come to a pretty pass if such drastic 
steps are taken. We pray to God, both 
as a community and as individuals, when 
we are in a jam and can think of no way 
out. It is good that we should pray then, 
but we must remember that emergency 
religion has its limitations. You are not 
likely to have a strong and sure sense 
of God’s mercy in a crisis if you have 
left him out of account in the normal 
run of life. 

We need to be in training in our reli- 
gion as in any other human activity. And 
that training consists in a habitual, reg- 
ular remembrance of our dependence 
upon God. “It is of his mercy that we are 
not consumed, because his compassions 
fail not. They are new every morning.” 
‘““New every morning.” Isn’t that a brac- 
ing truth to get hold of? The kind of 
training I referred to might well consist 
for us in a daily remembrance as we get 
up in the morning that our life, our 
health, our affairs, our friends, our con- 
cerns and worries are in the hands of 
God. 

Another way of remembering our de- 
pendence upon God is the habit of reg- 
ular worship when we come together as 
a family of men, women, and children, 
and commit ourselves to God in prayer 
and adoration. It is our way of saying: 
“O God, there is so much to distract and 
confuse us during the week, we want to 
pause for a while and remember that we 
belong to thee, and that from day to day 
it is of thy mercy that we are not con- 
sumed.” 


Sometimes it is helpful for us to 
link our worship to some special in- 
stance of our dependence upon God. 


What better occasion is there than that 
of the harvest? For the harvest speaks 
the universal language of man’s need. 
There may be a vast difference in agri- 
cultural method from the mechanized 
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harvesters of today back to the time when 
Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz— 
but the method is irrelevant, the harvest 
is still the harvest, the annual bounty 
yielded by Mother Earth to her children. 


Harvests Are News 

Another symptom of awaking from our 
delusion about modern society is that 
we have again become conscious of the 
harvest. Harvests are in the news: they 
are not just the subject of songs and 
paintings and poems. Throughout the 
world men and women anxiously await 
news of the harvest for upon it depends 
quite literally their daily bread. It is 
coming home to the most city-bred among 
us that we cannot take for granted that 
there will always be food in the shops or 
in the larder. A harvest-failure on a 
world scale; the cutting off of our own 
supplies of wheat; a breakdown in the 
delicate mechanism of distribution and 
we should know hunger—not the petty 
discomfort of short rations, but hunger, 
starvation. Therefore this day we come 
with sober gratitude, into the church of 
God and give thanks, “for it is of his 
mercy that we are not consumed.” 

I have spoken of the need to remember 
our dependence upon God. I hardly need 
to remind Christian people that this spirit 
utterly possessed our Lord. He was very 
much aware of the importance of daily 
bread—there would never be much to 
spare in the larder at Nazareth when he 
was a boy—and he taught us to pray for 
it. And he was much concerned with 
the way men should live together and 
share the gifts of God in peace. But 
he never for a moment forgot his Father 
in heaven who fed the ravens and clothed 
the lily. His utter dependence upon God 
gave him that serene and confident atti- 
tude to the dangers of this world which 
he is able to bestow on his loyal follow- 
ers. And with it all there went a sense 
of gratitude and joy. 

To realize our dependence upon God 
is a solemn thing but not a sad one. 


The writer of the Lamentations has 
brought us a glorious text but the rest of 
his book makes pretty dismal reading. 
He knew nothing of Jesus Christ and we 
are entitled to read his words in the light 
of the gospel and the spirit of Christian 
thankfulness. “It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, because his 
compassions fail not. They are new every 
morning: great is thy faithfulness’— 
therefore we give our happy thanks to 
God. 

Do you say grace in your house? I 
suppose it is a habit that has largely died 
out, as it ought to if it is a mere formality. 
But, whether we do or not, are we truly 
thankful? Do we honestly remember 
that it is of the Lord’s mercies that we 
have this food; that it’s not because we 
are more worthy people that we have 
more to eat than our brethren in many 
countries; that what we push aside today 
we might yearn for in a future day of 
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need? We can show our gratitude not 
only in words—and why shouldn’t we 
say our own private grace for every good 
thing God gives us, not only food, but 
homes, and beautiful countryside, and 
every happy experience?—but also jn 
caring for the needs of others who have 
not been so fortunate as we. That is why 
from our churches there go out parcels 
of food and clothing throughout the 
world; why we are being given the oppor- 
tunity of helping those who have been 
hit by floods, hurricanes, and earthquakes 
—those unexpected reminders of our pre- 
carious hold on this earth. In all these 
ways we are remembering our dependence 
upon God and giving him humble thanks. 


Wartime Experience 

It sometimes takes a jolt in our lives 
to make us truly thankful for the mercies 
of God. I remember going to France in 
1939. During that winter of the phony 
war, food was plentiful on a scale we 
have not known since. Night after night 
we sat down to delightful meals, and 
were apt to complain if the standard fell 
short of the best. The army rations we 
took for granted, and complained if we 
could not supplement them with extra 
dishes of all kinds. Then, not many weeks 
later, as a prisoner of war, I found my- 
self one day after three weeks march in 





a transit camp in Germany, and during 
these three weeks our standard of values 
had undergone a radical change. My 
recollection this time is of walking round 
behind the barbed wire with two friends. 
All thoughts of rich meals had vanished: 
our one thought was bread. Up on his 
machine-gun box above the barbed wire a 
German sentry was finishing his break- 
fast. As he came to the end he carelessly 
flung away the crust of his bread. Quick 
as lightning I flung myself on that crust, 
and we sat down on a stone and pro- 
ceeded to divide that crust with the most 
meticulous accuracy into three equal 
pieces. For us, it was manna from heaven 
as we ate and were thankful. 

I think we all have had some experi- 
ence of that kind. We take health for 
granted until one day we find ourselves 
in the hospital. We take our dearest 
friends for granted till one day we lose 
them. We take our liberties for granted 
until we find that they are threatened or 
that they have been abolished. It is these 
sudden jolts that make us realize that 
“it is of the Lord’s mercy that we are 
not consumed.” 

As we thank God for the harvest, let 
us ask him to make us conscious day by 
day that we live by his grace, and to in- 
crease in us a humble, simple and grate- 
ful spirit. 


Honor Roll of Newspapers 
By NORVAL NEIL LUXON 


NOTE—Dean Luxon, lecturing in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of Journa- 
lism on ‘Responsibilities of the Journalist,’’ 
has listed 10 newspapers of the United States 
for his honor roll. He says these are not 
necessarily ‘‘the best’’ papers nor is his list 
all-inclusive, but his appraisal will be of in- 
terest. This is taken from Editor & Pub- 
lisher.—Editors. 


CITE first the Christian Science 

Monitor for the superb job it does 
within the framework it has devised for 
itself. Ignoring much that unquestion- 
ably is news, nevertheless, the Monitor 
is must reading for the person who ap- 
preciates a sane, literate, urbane approach 
to national and international affairs and 
who finds pleasure in reading off-beat 
essays on unexpected topics. 

The New York Times, revitalized by 
Adolph S. Ochs, and further developed 
by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, is the news- 
paper of record in this country. Recently, 
under the managing editorship of Turner 
Catledge, its staid columns have been 
lightened by brighter writing and by such 
daily features as the ‘About New York’ 
articles by Meyer Berger and the daily 
personality sketch, without in any way 
lessening its unmatched value in report- 
ing and interpreting national and inter- 
national news. 


120 Years of Service 
Third of this geographical honor roll, 





I list the Baltimore Sun, a newspaper 
with 120 years of distinguished service 
to its city and region. The nearest ap- 
proach today to the Washington national 
newspapers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Sun has long been noted for its 
brilliant writing, much of it from the pen 
of our own Gerald W. Johnson in the 
twenties, thirties, and forties. 


In Washington 


Fourth on the list stands the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald, purchased 
during the depression by Eugene Meyer 
and now published by Philip L. Graham, 
his son-in-law. The Post deserves recog- 
nition because it provides the medium 
for America’s outstanding editorial car- 
toonist, Herbert L. Block, whose cartoons, 
signed Herblock, are known to all of us. 
Its editorial page under the late Herbert 
Elliston was a noteworthy one and con- 
tinues as a page of distinction under 
Robert H. Estrabrook although there are 
those who deplore its tendency to veer 
slightly to the right of its earlier course. 
The Post’s executive editor, James Rus- 
sell Wiggins, has done as much as any 
man in the nation fighting for freedom 
of information, a cause ever in need of 
recruits. 


Personal Journalism 
The fifth paper on the list disproves 
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the frequently-voiced statement that per- 
sonal journalism is dead in the United 
States. The Cleveland Press, original 
paper of the Scripps-Howard group, 
founded in 1878 by E. W. Scripps, stands 
today more than any other large-city 
newspaper as the personification of its 
editor. No other big-city newspaper in 
the nation is as close to the people of its 
community as is the Press. No other 
editor knows his city as Louis B. Seltzer 
knows Cleveland, his birthplace and his 
home for fifty-nine and one-half years. 

Sixth—or sixth and seventh if we 
count the newspapers as separate entities 
—which they are—are the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times. Purchased by Robert W. Bing- 
ham in 1917, these two newspapers, the 
one with a heritage from Henry Watter- 
son, have regained national stature in 
the past twenty years under the combined 
direction of Barry Bingham as editor and 
Mark Ethridge, as publisher. The men 
are highly respected by their fellow jour- 
nalists. The newspapers are generally 
accepted as the best in the South. 

Eighth is the Chicago Daily News, for- 
tunate in its ownership since its found- 
ing by Melville E. Stone in 1876. Victor 
Lawson was its second owner; Walter A. 
Strong, the third, and Frank C. Knox 
the fourth. Since Knox’s death in 1944, 
the Daily News has been owned and op- 
erated by John S. Knight. The Daily 
News is convincing proof that group 
newspapers can be not only good, but 
great newspapers. The Daily News, you 
will recall, last year uncovered the scan- 
dals in the state auditor’s office, not pull- 
ing a punch despite its editor-publisher’s 
Republicanism. 


Owned by Employees 

Ninth is the Milwaukee Journal, one 
of the few American newspapers owned 
by its employees. Bought in 1882, twenty- 
two days after its founding, by Lucius 
W. Nieman, the Journal showed the 
mettle of its publisher in 1915 when it 
described Germany as an international 
menace and urged preparedness for war. 
Its courageous stand in the predominant- 
ly-German community won the paper in 
1919 the Pulitzer prize. Owned by em- 
ployees and directed by Harry J. Grant, 
since Nieman’s death in 1935, the Jour- 
nal is at one time one of the largest (in 
number of pages), one of the most liberal, 
and one of the best-printed newspapers 
in the country. It is one of the few news- 
papers in the United States which carries 
no syndicated columns. It is the only 
newspaper in the United States, to my 
knowledge, which prints on its society 
pages stories and pictures of Negro as 
well as of white citizens. The Journal 
is in no sense a crusading newspaper; 
rather its news coverage is so detailed 
and so comprehensive that corruption, 
which brings about most crusades, has 
little chance to develop. 
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Last—and to close with a cliche—but 
by no means least, on this honor roll is 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which, un- 
der the third generation Joseph Pulitzer, 
carries on the high tradition established 
by the many-sided genius who founded 
the Post-Dispatch from two near-bank- 
rupt newspaper properties in 1878. Cru- 


sading constantly for worthy causes— 
local, state, regional, and national—the 
Post Dispatch editorial page under the 
direction of Irving Dilliard, aided by the 
bold cartoons of Daniel Fitzpatrick, is 
probably the most outspoken and most 
liberal editorial page among today’s 
standard-sized newspapers. (Edtl., p. 8.) 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Robert P. 
Davis, Presbyterian, U. S., director of camps 
and conferences; Wade H. Boggs, Jr., As- 
sembly’s Training School faculty. 


TAKING A CROSS 
Please explain the meaning of the 


summons, “Take up thy cross and fol- 
low me.” 


Davis: First of all we should recog- 
nize that this statement occurs four times 
in the King James Version, three times 
in almost identical words referring to 
the same situation. The other time it is 
with reference to the rich young ruler. 
In the latest manuscript, which is con- 
sidered the oldest one of Mark, the 
phrase is omitted, so the Revised Stand- 
ard Version has omitted it. Jesus said, 
“Take up thy cross and follow me.” 
In that day the Jews knew what it 
meant to be crucified on a cross. Many 
had been crucified by the Romans, and 
Jesus was telling them here that they 
should be willing to die for the cause. 
We might take something in today’s 
world that we as Christians could do— 
that is, to take up something deliberately 
by our own choice in order to do what 
God wants us to. For a specific illus- 
tration, let us take the school situation. 
The school situation is such that many 
children are not getting the best advan- 
tages. Here is a person with no child 
in school, no real interest in the schools, 
but interest in children. He is willing 
to go out and take up the cross of the 
children in education in order to help. 
You may take another illustration: labor. 
A person becomes interested that certain 
laboring people, not being given the right 
opportunities, be provided for in fair and 





honest ways, though it doesn’t mean any- 
thing to him personally. And, of course, 
the most recent one with us all is the 
matter of race. Many of us have lived 
where segregation is accepted and we ex- 
pect it to continue, but some of us realize, 
both lay and clergy, that this is not 
according to the teachings of Christ, and 
we are willing to take up the cross even 
though it may mean ostracism by some 
of our friends. It will put us on bad 
terms with many. Yet, because of our 
Christian convictions, we are willing to 
fight for this cause. “Take up thy cross” 
is not in viewing your handicap with a 
smile in the name of Christ; it is doing 
something willingly, constructively for 
Christ. 

Moperator: I suppose then that the 
people who talk about their bad health 
or some disappointment and refer to that 
as their cross are mistaken? That is not 
a cross, for a cross demands that a per- 
son endanger his own status, or deprive 
himself of personal advantages? 

Davis: Absolutely! And we also must 
take into consideration that Luke added 
“daily.” “Take up thy cross daily.” 
Sometimes in facing martydom it is 
easier to die once for Christ than it is 
to die every day for Christ, yet there is 
a new light in the phrase when he added 
that word, “daily.” 

Boccs: I think that word daily is 
very important. It saves us from think- 
ing of this commandment purely in terms 
of something that is very dramatic and 
that happens only once in a lifetime, and 
it would enable us in our thinking to 
include a new quality of life that could 
be true of all of us. Mothers, fathers, 
business men, physicians, most any one 
who in his living displays the quality of 
sacrificial service for other people, what- 
ever area of life he happened to be in, can 
and should take up his cross daily. 
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EDITORIAL 


Official Church Organs 


The other Presbyterian, U.S., church 
papers are currently waging an attack 
upon The Presbyterian Survey, mostly 
in an indirect way, at the same time that 
efforts are being made to have the Every 
Home Plan accepted by as many churches 
as possible. Under this plan the monthly 
promotional and official publication of 
the church can be provided at $1.00 a 
year, with the Assembly’s agencies mak- 
ing up the deficit. The publication has 
always had its deficits underwritten by 
Assembly agencies. 

Now we do not believe that blanketing 
a church with its official publication will 
insure that the Kingdom will be brought 
in the next morning. Indeed there are 
some very serious and sober aspects of 
such an effort, particularly when it re- 
sults in the elimination of independent 
voices in the church. To us, two major 
difficulties or dangers are suggested: 














1. If church members feel that by tak- 
ing and reading the official publication 
they are keeping adequately informed 
about the total activities of the church 
and the deep issues confronting it, they 
may suffer a serious delusion. 

2. If the only medium of discussion 
available to a church is an official organ, 
there may be no way by which existing 
policies and agencies themselves can be 
subjected to necessary criticism and eval- 
uation. The facts are that official organs 
simply do not or cannot attempt this sort 
of thing. 


However, we cannot share the current 
criticism of these official publications on 
the basis on which it is offered—that 
underwriting the deficit amounts to a 

- diversion of funds from their intended 
use. 

It may be quite true that the average 
donor to Missions or Christian Education 
has not thought that his money would 
be used to underwrite the deficit of an 
official publication, but there are also a 
lot of other things he has not considered. 
He simply gives his money to the cause 
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and expects those who direct it to use 
it in a way that will best promote the 
program. If they feel that the official 
organ carries promotional material that 
benefits the cause committed to them 
there is no reason why money should not 
go to that purpose. 

The average donor does not understand 
all the possibilities in the use of his 
money. He does not know that giving to 
Christian Education or Women’s Work 
may involve a sizable appropriation for 
a summer training school. He may not 
recognize the involvement of a pension 
board with a Presbyterian center, or the 
donation of a board to the National 
Council of Churches, or to the consider- 
able fund necessary to conduct a Men’s 
Convention. He probably knows that a 
great deal of the expenditure by the board 
goes for what is labeled “Literature,” but 
he would be staggered by the amount if 
he could actually see it. If some of this 
money for literature can go for promo- 
tional material in a publication that is 
mailed to many people, there seems to 
us to be little essential difference. The 
only difference, it seems to us, is that be- 
tween a 4-page pamphlet from one agency 
and a 64-page cooperative pamphlet go- 
ing out to more people. 

Furthermore, these agencies advertise 
in the church papers. We have never 
heard anyone object to that program. In 
the same way, the articles and materials 
appearing in the official paper are a form 
of advertising. The agencies pay for it 
when the amount of the deficit is an- 
nounced at the end of the year. 

Is the money spent by churches or 
church agencies in subsidizing an offi- 
cial promotional organ a wise invest- 
ment? This, of course, introduces an- 
other and quite different consideration. 
Indeed, there are some questions to be 
raised about the production of tons of 
4- and 6-page pamphlets that are widely 
scattered through the mails and meetings 
free of charge. When it comes to spend- 
ing $50,000 or $250,000 of the church’s 
funds in a promotional effort like an 
official organ there are reputable ways of 
measuring results. 

For example, there are firms that op- 
erate testing procedures to determine the 
extent of the readership of a publication. 
This can determine whether a publication 
is actually being read by the people for 
whom it is intended. When large sums 
of contributed money are being used in 
such a venture it may be well to employ 
professional services for these tests. 

There should be no antipathy between 
the official publication and the independ- 
ent papers because they have very dif- 
ferent functions and opportunities. In 
fact, the papers that deal with current 
news and issues ought to be glad to en- 
courage the official paper because, for one 
thing, it can take a great deal of pressure 
off of it by carrying large quantities of 
promotional material which a current 


weekly really does not want unless it is 
frankly labeled as advertising. 

The official paper makes no effort, in 
most cases, to deal with current happen- 
ings and the examination of some of the 
deeper issues, particularly in the life of 
the church itself. It rarely if ever ex- 
amines policies or personalities that may 
be involved in the church’s own program. 
It has an important, though restricted, 
field of service and all of us should be 
glad to see it fulfill its opportunity in 
that field to the best of its ability. 


Your Newspaper 


Fortunate is the person who lives in 
an area served by a great daily news- 
paper. With publishing combinations and 
monopolies increasing and more imper- 
sonal journalism, such papers become 
more rare. 

Without access to one of the better 
papers, it is understandable that we be- 
come less critical of what we read or that 
we fail to realize what is happening to 
us through what we read. Papers that 
are editorially dominated by provincial 
or traditional points of view are hardly 
adequate as guides to our thinking about 
the pressing issues of the day. In many 
smaller communities even the editorials 
are syndicated and fail in the distinctive 
purpose they might serve—they keep 
hand-off all local situations, especially 
controversial ones. 

For these and other reasons it is im- 
portant that we have access to news 
treatment and editorial interpretations as 
they are provided us by a good paper— 
like one of those discussed on page 7 of 
this issue. 

One solution: Some of these papers, 
even if they take a day longer to reach 
you, will provide better coverage of na- 
tional and international issues than near- 
by journals. 

Such a list as Dean Luxon proposes 
will also suggest to some of our readers 
that other papers deserve consideration. 
We hope they will send us brief notes 
about them, with specific indications of 
their courageous policies or their demon- 
strations of integrity. 


94 an Jdea! 


Help by Telephone 

A Roman Catholic group in Frank- 
furt, Germany, has set up a telephone 
service to provide spiritual counsel 
and comfort to sick and distressed 
people. The service is operated by a 
team of priests, physicians, psycholo- 
gists and jurists. Calls are answered 
at any hour of the day or night. The 
service is similar to others operated 
by Protestant groups in many West 
German centers. One of the best known 
is that run by the Order of St. Luke, 
an international interdenominational 
group. (RNS) 
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Meditation for Thanksgiving 


“YOU HAVE SUFFERED” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


John 3:16. 


HE KOREAN EXPRESSION for 

“Thank you,” literally interpreted, 
we are told, means “You have suffered.” 
There can be no great gratitude for cheap 
services. A clerk in a store may say 
politely, “Thank you,” to a lady who has 
just bought a twenty-five cent gadget; but 
the head of the business no doubt feels 
a stronger real gratitude to the banker 
who (at some risk to his own solvency 
and reputation) helped him around a 
stormy corner. When thankful feelings 
are real, and intelligent, they go deeper 
when it is realized that the person being 
thanked has really suffered. Grown 
people appreciate their parents more than 
they did when children; largely because 
one has to grow up, and go through a 
parent’s experiences, to appreciate what 
one’s own parents suffered. 

Can this be applied to God? Here in 
the Thanksgiving season, we are all re- 
minded to give thanks to God. Dare we 
say to the High and Holy One, Thou 
hast suffered ? 

Throughout most of Christian history, 
and in most of the Christian church, the 
answer has been No. God has never 
suffered. By his very nature it is impos- 
sible for him to suffer. For suffering 
implies some lack, some imperfection. A 
perfect God could (so the argument runs) 
know no imperfection of suffering or 
otherwise. If it be objected that after 
all, Jesus suffered, and Jesus was divine, 
the classic reply is that the human Jesus 
suffered, but the Incarnate One, the 
“Word” who was with God and was 
God, the deity in Christ, did not suffer, 
even at Calvary. Jesus as man, and only 
as man, suffered in life and death. He 
did not suffer personally, because accord- 
ing to orthodox theory, while Christ had 
two natures (divine and human) he had 
only one Person and that Person was 
divine; and as aforesaid, the Divine is 
beyond suffering. As Augustine once put 
it, “It is unthinkable that God should 
know regret.” 


O, the official view of the church as 

expressed in its dominant theologies 
is that God at no time and in no way is 
burdened by anything we human beings 
find burdensome. Creation cost him no 
slightest effort. For our redemption the 
Divine Son of God was joined with a 
human body and soul (but not self, if 
we follow the classic line); but it was 
only this human body and soul that suf- 
fered on our behalf. God suffers no 
grief, no pain, no anxiety, no disappoint- 
ment, not even a slight shock of surprise. 
We ourselves may weep with those who 
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weep, but not God, for the tears are tears 
he has ordained, and he has predeter- 
mined the grief that caused them. He 
decrees every pang of man, but he him- 
self feels none. 


Now there are many in the church— 
speaking widely—for whom this sort of 
doctrine is appearing more and more out 
of harmony with the Bible and a true 
view of God. Laying aside all other con- 
siderations, and for the moment trying 
to forget even Bethlehem and Calvary, 
how can it be that a God who is Love 
can be a God without pain? Love is not 
love if it can contemplate the loved one’s 
anguish undisturbed. “In all their af- 
fliction he [God] was afflicted,” writes 
a prophet boldly (Isaiah 63:9). Is it 
true that God desires not the death of the 
wicked, but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live? (Ezek. 
18:23) If it is true, and the wicked man 
still clings to ways of evil, can God 
regard this with calm unconcern? It is 
not an accident that in those churches 
where the incapacity of God for suffering 
is most strongly taught, worshippers turn 
to human beings—aureoled but still hu- 
man—for sympathy and help. 


GUEST EDITORS 





UT when we come to the gospel story, 

we find even stronger reasons for be- 
lieving that God has really suffered. Leav- 
ing aside all matters of technical the- 
ology, and standing on Paul’s declaration 
that God was in Christ, indeed on all the 
New Testament witness that identifies 
the love and grace of Christ with the 
love and grace of God, the thought grows 
till it is almost insupportable: The All- 
Highest has indeed gone down to the 
depths, for us. Thinking on all that is 
suggested by the story of Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth, and Gethsemane, we do not 
think our church is exaggerating when it 
writes into its creed the word “humilia- 
tion” to describe the coming of God on 
our behalf. There is a kind of vast in- 
justice about it, that he who deserved 
nothing of all that made him a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief, 
should nevertheless suffer “outside the 
camp” as a castaway. Yet this, we be- 
lieve, came to pass. And the prophet 
of the Apocalypse sees on the very throne 
of God a “lamb as though it had been 
slain,” marking with the blood of sacri- 
fice the high center of Heaven. 

So at Thanksgiving time, let those 
who will offer thanks to God for gifts 
which cost him nothing. But let those 
who have the heart to feel, if not to un- 
derstand, the tragedy and triumph of 
God in Christ, offer thanks now and 
always in that deeper meaning of grati- 
tude: “Thou hast suffered!” 


Religion and the Press 


... In a very real sense the press and 
the pulpit are partners. It may seem at 
times that they are far apart, but in the 
deeper sense they are not. 

You have heard it said that churches 
and newspapers rise and fall together. 
In every land bent under aggression’s 
yoke, two things stand out: (1) a con- 
trolled press and (2) an intimidated 
church. You may put it down for a truism 
that there cannot long be a free church 
in a nation which has a slave press. By 
the same token, a free press will not en- 
dure alongside an imprisoned church. 

The two thus are dependent on each 
other and complementary to each other. 
The press maintains freedom of the mind 
and the church preserves freedom of the 
spirit. Both are necessary. Take one 
away and the other is sorely distressed. 

Perhaps it is significant that the first 
article of the Bill of Rights recognizes 
this church-press partnership by provid- 
ing specifically that Congress shall make 
no law (1) respecting the establishment 
of religion and (2) abridging freedom 
of press or speech. A third prohibition 
forbids any abridgement of the right to 
assemble peacefully together. It is sig- 
nificant that the founders of our country 


placed these two guarantees of press free- 
dom and religious freedom together back 
to back. 

As newspapers of this nation observe 
their ‘“‘week” and dedicate themselves to 
the cherished task of keeping the people 
informed, they salute the churches of the 
land for their transcendent responsibility 
of keeping people faithful to their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

No faithful nation served by an in- 
formed press is likely ever to fall prey 
to false doctrine or false gods. 

Christ Jesus said (John 8:32): “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.”—EverRETT (Wash.) 
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Take ACTION 





to help your 
Church school 


leaders. 





Ultimately the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational ministry of your church rests 
on volunteer educational leadership. It 
is in their Sunday-by-Sunday contact 
with each child, youth, or adult that 
Christian teaching and spiritual growth 
take place. 


It is what happens when your church 
school meets that really counts. The 
years of planning, the consecrated work 
of the lesson writer, the diligent care 
of the editor—all that went before are 
but preparation for the event. What is 
real is how your leaders teach, and how 
they meet the teaching opportunities 
opened up as pupils respond to the teach- 
ing. 


How can you help your teachers fulfill 
this vital responsibility? You help 
through workers’ conferences and lead- 
ership classes, to be sure. There is an 
additional way that requires no addi- 
tional meetings, no transportation prob- 
lems, no baby sitters. You can provide 
each leader with a leadership magazine 
for him to enjoy at home. 


Presbyterian Action provides for leaders 
articles of general interest in Christian 
Education, which give them a broad 
view of their task. Then there is a sec- 
tion each month for leaders of children, 
youth, adults, family education, men’s 
work, administration, higher education, 
et cetera. It is an indispensable tool for 
the educational leaders in your church, 
who are eager for more “know how” 
and seek to grow as teachers. The church 
that subscribes to Action for EVERY 
leader will find they have made an in- 
valuable investment toward the Christian 
nurture of those it serves through the 
church school. 


Only 50¢ per quarter 


(in quantity with periodical order) 








Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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In England, Women’s 
Ordination Brushed Off 


Ordination of women will not be a live 
issue in the Church of England for 50 
years. So says Geoffrey Fisher, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He made the 
comment at a recent meeting of the Brit- 
ish Council of Churches that received 
a committee report on the cooperation of 
men and women in church and society. 

The Archbishop, who presided at the 
session considering the report from the 
15-member committee, said that if the 
question were opened in his church it 
would start a discussion and a contro- 
versy that would last for years, and that 
he was not prepared to ask parishes to 
turn their attention from more important 
matters to consider an academic question. 

After a long and intensive debate, the 
British Council of Churches asked the 
committee to investigate the possibility 
of beginning a theological study of the 
subject. (EPS) 


Canterbury Sees Dangers 
In One United Church 


LEEDS, ENGLAND—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, speaking at the bi-annual 
meeting of the British Council of Church- 
es, warned that Christians should con- 
sider the “dangers” that would be in- 
volved if all branches of the church were 
united. The Archbishop, Geoffrey Fish- 
er, said that if the church could speak 
with one united voice, thrones and 
crowns might falter. But, he warned, 
power is dynamite. 

“You can also realize what a terrible 
danger we ourselves could be in,” he told 
an audience of 3,000 at a public meet- 
ing. “I mean this sincerely, because, if 
we were all one and united, the danger 
of the freedom to differ from the majority 
in power would be threatened, and there 
has always been in the history of the 
world a great value in minorities and 
differences of opinion.” 

“Please God some day there will be a 
united church—in some sense united. But 
it will not come until we are all strong 


enough in the Christian faith to bear with 
one another’s differences and to refuse to 





exterminate them by force. ... We are 
not yet fit enough in the sight of God 
to be a completely united church.” 

Citing the influence of the church on 
world affairs, the Archbishop, who is a 
former president of the World Council 
of Churches, said that one of the most 
encouraging developments of recent years 
is the role being played by representatives 
of the WCC and the International Mis- 
sionary Council at the United Nations. 
Staff members of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs are 
always present to give delegates the bene- 
fit of Christian opinion. At one time, 
he said, church representatives had to 
creep about trying to find someone to lis- 
ten, but now delegates seek them out and 
the churchmen often have difficulty in 
finding time to answer all their questions. 
(EPS, Geneva) 


New Quarterly Is 


Planned in Britain 

Two British publications sponsored by 
the Christian Frontier Council are being 
replaced by one, which will be called 
Frontier and will appear quarterly. 

The new publication will replace the 
famous Christian News-Letter and World 
Dominion. 

Sir Kenneth Grubb, editor of World 
Dominion, will be chairman of the board 
of management. John Lawrence, editor 
of the Christian News-Letter, is the new 
publication’s editor. 

An explanation accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the change declared that 
the two current publications “have a 
worldwide circulation and neither had 
any difficulty in continuing separate pub- 
lication, but it seemed to be a waste of 
Christian resources to do so.” 

The publication announcement de- 
scribed the objective of Frontier as en- 
abling “its readers to follow the latest 
thinking and the latest action in every- 
thing that concerns the relation of the 
church to the secular world, the growth 
and expansion of the younger (and older) 
churches of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America, and the movement for the re- 
union of the churches.” 

A concluding editorial in the Christian 
News-Letter said the new publication will 








Countries, 


witness for Christ. 


Rev. Jacob Peltz 


A JEWISH WITNESS FOR CHRIST 


It is our aim to present the Gospel of our Lord to His people, 
through His people. This we are doing on 4 Continents and in 13 
including Israel where new converts who meet an- 
tagonism are supported. 


Hebrew Christians seek opportunity to train as missionaries, evan- 
gelists, doctors and teachers. 
win others. The distress of our Lord’s brethren must be alleviated. 
Hebrew Christians must be shepherded and encouraged in their 
The little ones in our Children’s Home and the 
elderly in the Homes for the Aged must be sustained. Please help 
with your prayers and gifts. 


They need your help so they may 


Address communications to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


U.S.A. 
5630-W North Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Canada 
91-W Bellevue Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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carry a number of “articles about the 
church in ‘frontier’ situations overseas, 
in countries such as Ghana, Brazil and 
Indonesia. . . . We intend to publish a 
number of articles on the Christian ap- 
proach to the great religions of the east, 
now in militant resurgence. We mean 
to invite a number of contributions on 
the difficulties and opportunities of mak- 





ing a busy 20th-century life into a life 
of prayer, and we hope to develop a new 
approach to the problems of nuclear war- 
fare.” 

Published at 59 Bryanston St., Marble 
Arch, London W. 1, this new quarterly 
will have a subscription rate of $2 per 
year, with half-rate offered students, mis- 
sionaries and retired clergy. 


Baptists, Methodists Oppose 
South African Race Policies 


The Baptist Union of South Africa 
has urged the government to convene a 
special conference of national leaders to 
discuss its apartheid [racial segregation] 
policies. The Baptist resolution speci- 
fied that the conference should be at- 














CANDLES ON THE GLACIER 


by Kenneth J. Foreman. Association Press, 
250 pp. $3. e e . 
1“ Reviewers Are Enthusiastic! 


Anyone who has ever delighted in the 
small “essays” of Dr. Foreman, as printed 
in the Presbyterian Outlook, will pick up 
this book with keen enthusiasm and find that 
enthusiasm sustained throughout the whole 
44 short essays, or “conversations,” or “para- 
bles,” as you may wish to call them. The 
author himself calls them “Fables and Fan- 
tasies About Faith for the Modern Mind,” 
or “Warm Thoughts for a Cold World.” 
Each one is written with delightful whimsy, 
lifting everyday practical Christian living 
into the realm of poetry and adventure. Each 
one a heart-to-heart chat in a warm friendly 
manner, about the commonplace business of 
living, but giving it such a surprise twist as 
to stir the heart and challenge the mind to 
a new optimism. 


Here is a book you will read, and talk about, 





and give for Christmas 


CANDLES ON THE GLACIER 


By Kenneth J. Foreman 


The title essay, “Candles on the Glacier,” 
found at the very end of the book, is startling 
in its keen summing up, with surprising 
brevity, all the hope of this dark, cold, gla- CANDLES 
cial world, shown by the myriads of tiny - | on the 
pin-pointed candles of light flickering GLACIER 
staunchly away throughout eternity. 


This book will be to each reader a breath 
of cool air in the arid heat of current theo- 
logical dissertations. It is altogether charm- 
ing, delightful—and soul-searching. Don’t 
miss it! 


It is perfect as a Christmas gift 
for college students, young adults, 


or other churchmen and women. 


Buy several for readily available 
gifts. An ideal gift for teachers. 


$3 





Mrs. J. W. WITHERSPOON 
Beckley, W. Va. 
in Presbyterian Survey 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Box 1020, 
Atlanta 8, Ga. Dallas 21, Tex. 


OR: The Presbyterian Outlook, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 


Please send me ______ copies of Candles on the Glacier by Kenneth J. Foreman @ $3. 
Also by Dr. Foreman 
copies of From This Day Forward (Thoughts About a Christian Marriage), $1.75 cloth bound 
—__—; or $1.25 gift edition (check which). 
A of God’s Will and Ours (Faith, Foreordination and Freedom) dealing with predestination; 
, Paper. 


copies of The Saint in the Window and the Saint in the House @ 25¢. 
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Address 
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Enclosed $ Or, Charge my account 

















tended by representatives of all racial 
groups in the country, and warned that if 
the government continues to enact laws 
supporting racial discrimination the re- 
sult will be “‘mass violence.” 

At the same time, the new president of 
the Methodist Conference of South 
Africa, Clifford K. Storey, has said that 
as long as the policy of any South 
African government is based on white 
supremacy, the Methodist Church will 
oppose it. 

Speaking at his induction service, Mr. 
Storey said that “the basic evil of apar- 
theid is its view of a fellowman as 
someone from whom we must be sep- 
arated. It is against the divine order of 
relationships because it denies the in- 
herent human dignity of non-whites. 
Nothing can erase an insult to his essen- 
tial humanity from a man’s soul.” Mr. 
Storey said he reiterated the Methodist 
Church’s stand against the Native 
Laws Amendment Act. “We will be 
compelled to disobey the law if it is 
evoked to take away the right of any 
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of our people to worship in any of our 
churches.” (EPS) 


Not Safe Drivers 


AsHEVILLE, N. C. (RNs)—Clergymen 
as a group are “not good, safe drivers,” 
M. L. Allison of the accident prevention 
department of Employers Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, Charlotte, N. C., said 
here. 

“Most clergymen drive like they are 
going to a fire,” he told the North Caro- 
lina Chapter of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. 

His topic was, “We Forget Our Re- 
ligion When We Drive.” 


Highway Accidents 


William H. Veale, New Haven, Conn., 
president of the National Foundation for 
Highway Safety, said that 70 per cent 
of all highway accidents are “liquor 
related.” 

He said a majority of the drivers in- 
volved were “drinking rather than 
drunken.” 

Another speaker, Thomas J. Shipp of 
Dallas, Tex., declared that too many 
churches look upon alcoholics as “un- 
touchables.” 

“The church is a place of refuge and 
its job is to lend a helping hand to al- 
coholics and work patiently at the long 
task of rehabilitating them,” he said. 

“You don’t help an alcoholic by preach- 
ing, scolding or by scaring him—and cer- 
tainly not by ignoring him. You must 
first try to understand him, convince him 
you are a friend, and then be ready to 


step in when he reaches a point where 
he wants to be helped.” 
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people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 
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Protestant Tradition 
Praised by Bishop 


WorcEsTER, Mass. (RNsS)—Roman 
Catholic Bishop John J. Wright of Wor- 
cester said here that New England is 
“indebted to the Protestant tradition” 
for the fact that the area does not have 
the Sunday shopping problem besetting 
other parts of the country. 

In his weekly 15-minute radio talk, 
Bishop Wright said that “here in New 
England there seems to be a proper un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the Lord’s 
Day, and for this spirit we are indebted 
to the Protestant tradition.” 

He added that this spirit is reflected 
in the civil legislation by which the day 
is protected. 

“A Protestant Christian ethic is re- 
flected,” the bishop said, “‘since the legis- 
lation dates from the days when a Protes- 
tant theocracy governed the writing of the 
basic laws of the region.” 

Because of this and the tradition which 
flowed therefrom, he observed, “we do 
not have quite the same worry here as 
elsewhere regarding Sunday.” 

Bishop Wright warned, however, “we 
must be on our guard that we don’t make 
a fetish out of the observance of the day.” 

He admitted that “the day is open to 
serious threat,” but noted that “the trend 
today in New England is to see in Sunday 
a day of prayer, rest and also legitimate 
recreation.” 


Special Services for 
Epileptics Are Held 


ToroNTo (RNS) — Special worship 
services for epileptics who are afraid to 
attend public worship were launched here 
at headquarters of the Ontario Epilepsy 
Association. 

Ministers of different religious groups 
will take turns conducting the services. 

“The idea is to provide a place of wor- 
ship for those who do not attend church 
because of a lack of suitable clothing or 
because they fear they may be embar- 
rassed by a seizure in public,” said E. 
C. Cossar, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

. es 


ONE TRUTH stands firm: All that 
happens rest on something spiritual. 
If the spiritual is strong, it creates world 
history. If it is weak, it suffers world 
history— ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—vUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











HELP WANTED 





TEACHER WANTED for Christian school. 
Wire or call W. E. Hill, Jr., Hopewell, 
Virginia. 
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Boldness in Christian Witnessing 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for December 1, 1957 
Philippians 1:1-2, 12-21 


Our lessons for the next four weeks 
are to be taken from Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians. 

Paul, we recall, had visited Philippi 
on his second missionary journey; he re- 
mained for approximately six months and 
departed because he was requested to do 
so by the city magistrates. The Chris- 
tians in Philippi continued to follow him 
with their prayers and to assist him 
from time to time with their gifts. Twice 
in Thessalonica, where Paul had gone 
after his departure from Philippi, they 
offered him material support, and Paul 
accepted their gifts though it was against 
his general policy to do so. This kind- 
ness was repeated after Paul left Mace- 
donia for Greece (2 Cor. 11:9; Phil. 
4:15-16). 

Paul took occasion to visit the church 
twice during the course of his third mis- 
sionary journey (Acts 19:22; 20:13). 
It is probable that a number of letters 
passed between them which have not been 
preserved. The letter which we do possess 
was written from Rome about A.D. 60, 
ten years after Paul’s first visit to the 
city, and thirty years after the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Paul was 
in Rome, living in his own hired house, 
but guarded constantly by a Roman sol- 
dier, a prisoner, waiting to be tried by 
Nero. 

The Philippians had once more sent 
him a gift by the hand of a certain Epa- 
phroditus (2:25; 4:10, 14-19). He had 
remained with the Apostle for some time, 
but finally, after a serious illness, which 
nearly proved fatal (2:17), returned 
home, bearing our present epistle as 
Paul’s letter of thanks. 


The Address, 1:1-2 


The address, as usual in letters of this 
period, brings before us (1) the writer, 
(2) the readers, and (3) the greeting. 
In keeping with the whole of the letter, 
however, attention is centered not on the 
writer, or on the readers, or on the greet- 
ing in itself, but on Christ. The writers 
are servants of Christ; the readers are 
saints in Christ; the greeting invokes a 
blessing from God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

(1) The Writers. Timothy is asso- 
ciated with Paul, perhaps because he 
served as his amanuensis; more likely 
because he was well known in Philippi, 
has assisted Paul greatly in the work, 
and now was about to visit them again. 
It is quite plain that the letter was writ- 
ten by Paul alone. Paul refers to Tim- 
othy and himself as “servants of Jesus 
Christ.” The word actually means slaves 
and implies that Paul and Timothy not 
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only worked in Christ’s service but be- 
longed to him, body and soul. This idea 
of utter devotion strikes the keynote of 
the whole epistle. 

(2) The Readers. In Paul’s day the 
word “saints” meant people consecrated 
to God, not necessarily people of excep- 
tional holiness. It is applied to all Chris- 
tians. A man cannot be a Christian in 
the New Testament sense unless he is 
a saint, consecrated, that is, unto God. 
The Christians in Philippi are saints in 
Christ Jesus, consecrated to God in the 
service of Christ, and through the 
strength and guidance which Christ alone 
can give. Paul makes special mention 
of the church officers in Philippi: (1) 
the bishops, elsewhere identified with the 
presbyters or elders, and (2) the deacons. 
By the end of the first century this was 
the prevalent organization throughout the 
church: a group of presbyter-bishops or 
elders in charge of each congregation, 
assisted by deacons, who had a special 
responsibility for the finances of the 
church. 

(3) The Greeting. The conventional 
salutation employed in letters in Paul’s 
day was the simple word, “Greeting,” 
(Greek: chairein). Wishing to give this 
conventional phrase a specific Christian 
content, Paul changes it into “Grace” 
(Greek: charis), so that the greeting 
becomes a benediction. The grace which 
the Apostle desires for his readers is the 
Divine favor, the love of God as it comes 
to man in and through Christ, in all its 
saving power. “Peace be to you,” was 
the customary Hebrew formula of salu- 
tation (cf. Gen. 43:23). Paul greatly 
enriches this conventional formula by 
combining it with “grace,” so that it 
becomes peace in the deepest, fullest, and 
most comprehensive sense, the peace 
which is dependent on the love of God, 
made accessible in Jesus Christ. What 
better wish could anyone offer than the 
benediction which Paul invokes upon all 
those who have consecrated themselves 
to God through Jesus, “Grace to you and 
peace from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Paul follows the usual custom of the 
day in passing from greeting to thanks- 
giving (1:3-8) and from thanksgiving to 
prayer (1:9-11). But whereas the thanks- 
giving and prayer of conventional letters 
were for material blessings, in Paul’s 
letters they are for spiritual blessings. 


“What Has Happened to Me” 
From his salutation, thanksgiving and 
prayer, Paul passes on to speak of his 
own experience, the things which have 
happened unto him, and about which they 


have been anxious to learn. The things 
which had happened to him since he last 
saw them included his arrest in Jeru- 
salem, his long imprisonment in Cae- 
sarea, the stormy voyage across the Medi- 
terranean, his confinement in Rome, with 
the possibility that his life on earth 
should soon be terminated. Paul’s mind, 
however, does not dwell upon the past, 
with any thought of self-pity, but upon 
the present. 

“T want you to know, brethren, that 
what has happened to me has really 
served to advance the gospel.” 

Paul does not say that what had hap- 
pened to him was good. That was not 
true, just as so frequently it is not true 
of us. Neither does Paul say that it all 
happened for the best. It would have 
been better perhaps if he had been left 
free to preach the gospel without bonds. 
Paul does not waste time in such vain 
speculation. In Romans 8:28 he had 
written: ‘We know that in everything 
God works for good with those who love 
him” (rsv). And here he writes in con- 
firmation of that insight: “I want you to 
know brethren, that what has happened 
to me has really served to advance the 
gospel.” 

He proceeds to explain that this has 
taken place in two different ways: first, 
through its effect upon those outside the 
church, and second, through its effect 
upon those within the church. 

“What has happened to me has really 
served to advance the gospel, so that it 
has become known throughout the whole 
praetorian guard and to all the rest that 
my imprisonment is for Christ.” 

Paul was chained to a Roman soldier. 
The guard was changed at regular inter- 
vals. Paul took advantage of every op- 
portunity to tell about Jesus. As a re- 
sult the gospel began to spread through 
all the praetorian guard, and far beyond 
the praetorian guard. It is generally as- 
sumed that this is all that is meant. 
Fettered to a Roman soldier, limited in 
his physical contacts. Paul had made 
use of every opportunity to speak a good 
word for Jesus. 

But there was more to it than this. 
Paul’s case was being talked about. It 
was becoming widely known that here 
was a man who was imprisoned not for 
any ordinary crime, but because of his 
desire to serve Christ, and in the strength 
and with the peace that he found in 
Christ. In other words, the cause of the 
gospel was helped not only by the apos- 
tle’s words, but even more by his exam- 
ple. It was not only his speech which. 
communicated the gospel, but also his 
spirit. Tne imprisonment so gladly en- 
dured for Christ’s sake became more 
eloquent than his words. Because men 
marked the Christian spirit in which 
Paul endured his bonds, they were 
brought nearer to the Savior for whom 
he so gladly suffered. Who was this 
Christ, they wanted to know, who in- 
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spired his followers with such willingness 
to suffer. ““My bonds,” writes Paul, ‘“‘be- 
came manifest in Christ.”” (Am.S,V.) 

But that was not all. ‘Most of the 
brethren,” Paul continues, “have been 
made confident in the Lord because of 
my imprisonment and are much more 
bold to speak the word of God without 
fear.” Or, as Moffatt translates the last 
phrase, “to venture on speaking”—indi- 
cating that it involved a risk. A few 
years later the great Neronian persecution 
began in Rome. No doubt danger signals 
were flying even now. The courage of the 
apostle inspired the great majority of the 
Christians to speak out on behalf of 
Christ. Not all were Paul’s friends. 
Some—the Judaizers, no doubt—were 
opposed to Paul’s interpretation of the 
gospel. 

The preached Christ, Paul says, “from 
envy and rivalry.” They were Christians, 
as Dr. Scott points out in the Interpreter’s 
Bible, but denied the name to all who 
were outside of their own circle. They 
were stilled by the growing interest in 
Paul’s gospel to a broader dissemination 
of their own narrow views—seeking to 
counteract the gospel proclaimed by Paul. 
Others were motivated by goodwill, not 
necessarily goodwill for Paul, but good- 
will for the gospel. “They might not 
agree at every point with Paul, but they 
were able to see in him a true apostle, 
in whose person Christianity itself was 
being tried. Instead of criticising they 
did all they could to strengthen his hands, 
seeing that the cause for which he suf- 
fered was that of all who called themselves 
Christians.” The Judaizers on the other 
hand sneered at Paul and condemned 
him, “thinking,” said Paul, “‘to inflict 
me in my imprisonment.” 

In vs. 18 Paul describes his reaction to 
this display of partisanship. “What then: 
Only that in every way, whether in pre- 
tense or in truth, Christ is proclaimed.” 
As Dr. Scott comments: 





Paul “does not accuse his opponents of 
only pretending to be Christians. He rec- 
ognizes that in their own way they believe 
the gospel, but the gospel is not their first 
consideration. They use it only as a means 
for bringing forward their own theories. 
They criticize Paul’s statement of the mes- 
sage, and are far more interested in their 
criticisms than in the message itself. The 
others declare the gospel ‘in truth’, with 
the sincere desire that men should under- 
stand and accept it. They perceive that 
this is Paul’s motive also, and therefore 
support him, even when they differ from 
him on this point or that. Both parties, 
however, are at one in this, that they 
speak about Christ, and so make him 
known to those who have never heard of 
him. ‘In that,’ says Paul, ‘I rejoice. Yes, 
and I shall rejoice.’ ” 


The things which happened to Paul 
fell out to the progress of the gospel be- 
cause his spirit attracted men to Christ, 
because his example inspired men to wit- 
ness for Christ. The things which hap- 
pen to us also fall out to the progress of 
the gospel or to its detriment—in our 
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homes and in our community. And in 
every case it depends on their effect on 
us, on whether we can say, “my bonds, 
my misfortune, my wealth, my success 
has or has not become manifest in 
Christ.” 

Our attitude, our spirit, our example 
have made it easier for our children, our 
friends, men generally, to have faith in 
God, to speak a good word for Jesus, or 
they have made it more difficult. What- 
ever our experience has been, whatever 
it may be, it will turn out to the progress 
of the gospel if—but only if—we can add 
with Paul: 


“This Will Turn Out for My 
Deliverance” 


The word is literally “salvation,” and 
it is so translated in the Kjv and in the 
Asv. Salvation is a process that begins 
here and is completed in the world which 
is to come. Paul is referring to salvation 
in its broadest sense. What has happened 
to me, he means, shall turn out to my 
spiritual welfare here and hereafter. 

The things which happen to us turn 
out to our spiritual welfare or to our 
spiritual detriment. An old Eastern prov- 
erb says: “Every man has a date with 
adversity, and it is a date which adver- 
sity never fails to meet.” Into our lives 
there come sickness, sorrow and death; 
heavy grief of one sort or another drives 
its plowshare deep into the human heart. 
The difference between men and women, 
as Hastings indicates, is not the measure 
of adversity which comes to them, but 
what they do with adversity when it ap- 
pears. In every life, sooner or later, the 
rains descend, the winds blow, the flood 
comes, but for one man the house of life 
falls in ruins, for another it stands secure, 
and the difference lies not in the inten- 
sity of the storm, but in the power to 
withstand. 

Paul is confident that the things which 
have happened unto him will turn out 
to his own spiritual welfare. He is not 
speaking through bravado, fortitude, 
stoical endurance, ignorance, or reliance 
upon self. He has learned, rather, through 
long experience that there are some meas- 
ures on which he can rely, which will 
cause things which would have crushed 
other men to turn to his spiritual gain. 

The first is their supplication in his 
behalf (vs. 19). These few Philippian 
friends far across the Mediterranean 
were sustaining Paul by their prayers. 
If Paul was helped by the prayers of his 
friends how much more are we, and how 
comforting it is to know that we in turn 
can uphold the souls of those whom we 
love by our prayers. 

Paul relied in the second place on “the 
help of the Spirit of Jesus Christ”—the 
spiritual help, that is, which Jesus gave 
him in response to his own prayers. But 
Paul did not think there was anything 
unique in his own experience. ““My God,” 
he writes a little later, “shall supply 








every need of yours according to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (4:19). 

Paul’s assurance depended finally on 
his determination always to honor Christ, 
whether by life or by death. If he lived, 
he would honor Christ through his suf- 
ferings and through his labors on his 
behalf. If he was condemned to die he 
would honor Christ by the spirit in which 
he met his fate. And this leads us to 
Paul’s ultimate secret-—‘‘What has hap- 
pened to me has served to advance the 
gospel... . This shall turn out for my 
deliverance.” 


“For to Me, to Live Is Christ” 


The “to me” is emphatic. “Whatever 
it may be to others,” says Paul, “‘to me, 
to live is Christ.” 

All men have some dominant motive 
or aim even though they are unconscious 
of what that motive is. Some men, if they 
were aware, would have to say, “To me, 
to live is money.” Money is their goal 
and their circumference—the test of fail- 
ure or success. Others would say—‘‘To 
me, to live is fame.” Apart from popu- 
larity their life is devitalized. Others 
would say, “To me, to live is pleasure,” 
and for them life is measured by its 
thrills. Others, and they are far nobler 
souls, would say, “To me, to live is 
duty.” But duty is a hard taskmaster, 
and if that is all one is likely in the end 
to break. 

Paul says, ‘“To me, to live is Christ.” 
For him life had no meaning apart from 
Christ. Christ was the goal and the in- 
spiration of all that he said or did; and 
it was in Christ that he found his 
strength. 

Some may say, ‘But Paul was an apos- 
tle; his work was to spread the gospel of 
Christ.” That is true, but everyone must 
make his choice. It makes no difference 
whether you are a banker, a lawyer, a 
carpenter, a minister or a student—to 
you, to live is money, or fame, or power, 
or pleasure, or duty, or Christ. It de- 
pends on whether your supreme desire 
is to do his will or your own will. 

Because Paul can say, ‘“To me, to live 
is Christ,”’ he is able to add: 


“And to Die Is Gain” 


Many men if they spoke frankly would 
have to say something very different. ““To 
die is mystery, to die is speculation, to 
die is life’s most desperate adventure, to 
die is life’s annihilation, to die is hell.” 
Some one of these must be the creed of 
those whose life is not centered in Christ. 
As Hastings has said, “If life be not 
Christ, then death is loss, but if life is 
Christ, then death is gain, because it 
brings salvation, rest, reward, compan- 
ionship with the Master.” 

The fact that death means gain where 
life means toil and suffering places Paul 
in a dilemma (1:23-25), which reminds 
us of the famous soliloquy of Hamlet: 
“To be or not to be: that is the question: 
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Book Club Choices 


Pastoral Psychology (Nov.): Under- 
standing Grief, Edgar Jackson, Abing- 
don Press. 

Pulpit Book Club (Nov.): Resources 
for Sermon Preparation, David MacLen- 
nan, Westminster. 

Religious Book Club (Nov.): David 
Livingston: His Life and Letters, George 
Seaver, Harper & Bros. 


GETTING HELP FROM THE BIBLE. By 
Charles M. Crowe. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 198 pp., $2.95. 

The well known minister of Wilmette 
Methodist Church in suburban Chicago 
brings forth a sixth book for a fairly wide 
audience. In twenty-two sermon length 
chapters, Mr. Crowe beams his approach 
to “busy, perplexed, questioning people 
... (to) find... help in the living of 





whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles, and by opposing end them.” 

Clearly in this famous passage Shakes- 
peare is setting Hamlet before us simply 
as a man of the world, thinking of death 
as an intelligent heathen might think of 
it. There is a terrible mystery which 
might or might not be the end of con- 
scious existence. Hamlet was in a strait 
between the two, not knowing which to 
fear the most—the afflictions of life, or 
the possible terrors of death. Paul is in 
a strait between the two, not knowing 
which to love the most. Hamlet, like 
Paul, would gladly have done with life 
in the flesh, but he wishes simply to 
escape from the ills of life, and is fright- 
ened back by the dread of what may come 
after death. Paul wishes to depart and 
be with Christ. To him, to die is to 
escape from trouble and misery by posi- 
tive gain, but he accepts life and death 
in order that he may do some more serv- 
ice in it. Hamlet regards both life and 
death as evils and does not know which 
is the less, Paul regards both as blessings 
and knows not which to prefer. To Ham- 
let, death is going out of the light into 
the dark. To Paul, it is rather going out 
of the dark into the light. 

The things which happen to us serve 
to advance the gospel or to retard it, they 
turn out to our spiritual harm or to our 
spiritual welfare. We shall continue to 
run up against all sorts of things in life, 
good, bad and indifferent. There is only 
one way we can make sure that they will 
turn out to the progress of the gospel and 
to our own salvation. That is to say, 
“To me, to live is Christ.” If we can 
say that, then when we face death for 
ourselves and for those whom we love 
we, too, will be able to say, “‘to die is 
gain.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches, Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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these days” (p. x). In observing that 
“many religionists and modern sophisti- 
cates” have outgrown the idea of author- 
ity in the Bible, the author urges the 
understanding of the Bible not as a col- 
lection of authoritative texts, but as a 
record of man’s struggle for a way of life 
under God which brings joy, peace, and 
triumph in the face of defeat and dis- 
aster (p. x). 

In pursuing an interest to “catch an 
over-all spirit of the Bible” without ‘“de- 
tailed documentation,” the author may 
not a little have weakened his case. The 
chapter, “When We Want to Learn How 
to Pray,” for example includes just three 
references (Coronet, Rotarian, and Satur- 
day Review magazines), and omits a 
working definition of prayer and a guide 
to evaluate prayer. 

Isolated bits of interesting information 
abound. 

Positive guidance is also found. In 
the chapter ““When We Need to Get Rid 
of the Devil” the author notes that the 
Bible faces squarely and without com- 
promise the fact of sin in human life 
(p: 59). 

This book will have special appeal to 
loyal readers of the author; and to per- 
sons interested in a broad coverage, from 
the popular press, of quotations in the 
fields of science, business, and psychia- 
try. 


Austin, Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mao’s China. Ygael Gluckstein. Beacon 
Press, Boston. $8.50. 

The Hidden Persuaders. Vance Packard. 
David McKay Co., Inc., N. Y. $4. 


GROVER WILSON. 











AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
TEACHING AID! 





the lesson guide that offers 
MORE features — 

© More illustrative material than any other 
© Scholarly Bible-based comments 

© Scripture and lesson outlines, with spe- 

cial suggestions to teachers 

© More audio-visual aids 

© Quotes from leaders of all denominations 
... and many other helps! $2.75 














At your bookstore 


Fleming H Revell Company; Publishers 





Jesus Is His Name. Ethel Tilley. Pupil 
Work Book. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 25¢, paper. 

The Privilege and Power of Prayer. 
Gladys Z. Brist. Exposition Press, N. Y. 
$2.50. 

The Meaning of Immortality in Human 
Experience. William Ernest Hocking. Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 





In the Beginning 
GOD 


In his foreword to this lucid 
treatment of Genesis I-XI, Elton 
Trueblood says, “I am very glad 
that William Logan has under- 
taken to give something of great 
value to the average thoughtful 
reader.” 


$2.25 

The Revelation 
of Jesus 

Christ 


Newly revised, this popular 

study guide appeals to group 

leaders through its clarity and 
$1.50 unusual common sense. 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian U. S. 

John S. Brown, Shelby, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the West Raleigh, N. C., 
church effective Dec. 1. 

E. L. Willingham, 3d, from Greenville, 
N. C., to 2520 Church St., Greensboro, 
N. C, 

P. Cary Adams, from Romney, W. Va., 
to the Cumberland and Brown’s churches, 
Rt. 1, Farmville, Va. 

Albert G. Edwards, Harrisonburg, Va. 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Raleigh, N. C., effective Jan. 1. 

Frank C. Wilkinson, from Fayetteville, 
N. C., to Rt. 3, Box 159-A, Lillington, 
N., C. 

Cc. H. Maury, from Lillington, N. C., to 
315 Main St., Leaksville, N. C. 

Fred W. Walker, from LaGrange, Ga., 
to Blountville, Tenn. 

Willis Thompson, from Warwick, Va., 
to Box 133, RFD, Prince George, Va. 

Vernon E, Inman, from Inman, S. C., 
to Providence Forge, Va. 

A. R. Cates, from Clio, Ala., 
church, Box 577, Blountstown,,; Fla. 

C. M. Campbell, from Yorktown, Texas, 
to the First church, San Saba, Texas. 

T. Henry Stafford, on:leave of absence 
from the First church, Midland, Texas, is 
studying at Trinity College, University 
of Glasgow. Address: c/o Jackson 6, 
Mingarry St., Glasgow N.W., Scotland. 
He will be there until next July. 

Richard E. Coulter, from Porter Street 
church, Richmond, Va., to the Woodlawn 
church, 3214 Boston St., Hopewell, Va. 

Lawrence A. Davis, Huntington, W. Va., 
has become executive director of the 
Bluestone Conference Center of the Synod 
of West Virginia, located near Hinton, 
W. Va. 

Frank T. Lemmon, recently serving in 
Mexico, is pastor of a new church in 
Chestnut Hills in the Six Forks Road 
community of Raleigh, N. C. 


Presbyterian USA 

Eldridge Mason McGehee, from 
ginia, Ill., to Brighton, Ill., Dec. 1. 

Roy W. Zimmer, from Madison, Wisc., 
to 177 Lincoln St., Elgin, Il. 

Otto Bergner, from El Reno, Okla., to 
Midwest City, Okla. 

Edmund A. Kornfeld, 
Springs, Ark., 
more, Okla. 


Lorane H. Shonefelt, formerly of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., has been installed as pastor 
of North church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bruce M. Bowen, Scarsdale, N. Y., has 
been called to the Brockport, N. Y., 
church. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


coeducational junior college 

At eecaamie North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
cated to the Christian education of youth. Ac- 
credited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secendary Schools. High standards, excellent 
instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

@ Basic Liberal Arts 

@ Terminal Business 

@ Voice @ Piano @ Organ 

Informal student activities. Campus dorm for 

women, approved town residences for men. 
lightful climate. Easily accessible. Est. 
Scholarships, work spperwnaline. Liberally en- 
dowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
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Education 


DEATHS 

William A. Mather, 83, died Nov. 5 ina 
Princeton, N. J., hospital. He was, for 41 
years, a missionary in China, in rural 
evangelistic work. A minister son is 
Richard B. of St. Paul, Minn. 


MEN OF THE CHAPEL 

Robert B. McNeill, of First church, 
Columbus, Ga., was a recent speaker in 
Berchtesgaden, Germany, for the third 
annual convention of the USAREUR 
Protestant Men of the Chapel. More than 
350 delegates from 150 congregations at- 
tended the convention. 


PITT-XENIA 


John M. Bald has been inaugurated, as 
professor of theology and Christian ethics 
in Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary. William O. Fennell, of Emmanuel 
College, University of Toronto, Canada, 
was one of the principal speakers on this 
occasion. 


UTS, N. Y. 

William Herbert Hudnut, Jr., Third 
church, Rochester, N. Y., and Harold 
Willis Dodds, retired president of Prince- 
ton University, were recently elected to 
the Board of Directors of Union Seminary, 
N. Y 


DCEs 


Ellen Williams, formerly of Greenville, 
N. C., has become director of Christian 
education in the First church, Henderson, 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

West Africa: The Albert E. Whileys, 
47 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 27. 

Japan: Mildred R. Brown, 47 
mont Ave., N. Y. 27. 

Thailand: The Francis M. Seelys, 12 N. 
Portland Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 


RADIO 

Melvin J. Joachim, First church, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., will preach on the CBS 
“Church of the Air’ Sunday, Nov. 24, 11 
a.m. (EST). 


Clare- 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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terian. 


College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Fine facilities. 


Danville, Ky. 








The Revised Standard Version Bible 


The beautiful—and timely—story of Jesus’ birth 

gains a clearer, deeper spiritual meaning 

through the more accurate and powerful words 

of the RSV Bible. This is the version, written in 

the language of today, that millions have turned 
to for guidance, comfort and inspiration. The easy-to-understand 
RSV Bible is ideal for personal use and makes an attractive gift 
your friends will enjoy and treasure. 


Use this coupon, today, to order from 





1 North 6th Street 


~— —Maroon buckram (3800) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following RSV Bibles: 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


5 oe 





NAME 


——Maroon buckram—with the words of Christ ih red (3900)emsen—— 
— Black genuine leather, gold edges (3807). 10 
——Black genuine leather, gold edges— 
with the words of Christ ~y red (3907) 


‘00 
11.00 














ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE 





My remittance is enclosed. 

















PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 26 SCRANTON 2. PA. 


Duke University Library 


Durham, N.C. 


UTLOOK 


AQUDs £2 Abauwase «2 o-e~--- 





Harold 


ted to 
minary, 


enville, 
ristian 
derson, 





